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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY’? 


Dr. ApBport LAWRENCE LOWELL, presi- 


i 


dent of Harvard University, on behalf of 


the Corporation : 
On behalf of the corporation of the uni- 
whose counsels you directed for 
ty years, I have the honor to express to 
sir, their congratulations and their 
gratefulness. 

In the four minutes allotted to each of us 
t would be futile to try to speak of all the 
claims to the esteem of his fellow-graduates 
and citizens of the man we meet to rever- 
ence here to-day. Nor would even a brief 
summary be possible of the work done in 
his life that now reaches ninety years—a 
ife of unceasing and tireless energy de- 
without stint to education and to 
public interests. Much has been said, and 
will be said here, of the many achievements 
in that long eareer of service. One may, 
however, dwell for a moment upon some 
single pervasive quality that, throughout 
the trials, the obstacles and the struggles 
of these years, he has possessed in unfailing 
and triumphant strength. That quality, 
unfortunately rare, is courage. 

From first to last Mr. Eliot has been an 
educational warrior. Elected president at 
thirty-five, dealing with colleagues in facul- 
ties and governing boards much older than 
himself, many of them clinging tenaciously 
to the traditions of the past, he grappled 
fearlessly with the problems of the time. 
Undismayed by the opposition of men of 
weight among the graduates, by the frowns 
of almost all rival institutions and by sharp 


voted 


1 Extracts from addresses delivered at the celebra 
ton of the ninetieth birthday of Charles W. Eliot, 
Cambridge, March 20, 1924. 
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publie criticism, he pursued without flinch- 
Nor did he 
ever shun reform in a department of the 


ing the end he had in view. 


university because it involved for years a 
serious falling off in the number of stu- 
dents, but persisted calmly until publie con- 
fidence should approve the change. 

Never in education or in public ques- 
tions did he shrink from taking the un- 
popular side, but trusted to his faith in the 
rectitude of his own More, 
perhaps, than ever before is such a quality 


convictions, 


needed in our leading citizens, and above 
all is it essential in those who are charged 
with the training of youth. Like most 
strong characters, he has, no doubt, rated 
his own courage lightly, for it is an integral 
part of his vigorous nature; but we who 
bring him to-day our tribute of respect 
may well marvel at its force and its resist- 
less potency. 


By Mr. GrorGe WIGGLESWORTH, president 
of the Harvard Board of Overseers: 
The board of overseers claim you not 

only as an eminent president of their uni- 
versity, but as their honored associate and 
comrade. You have been a member of the 
board longer than any one else and, as in 
every work which you have undertaken, 
your word and your example have been an 
inspiring influence. 

Dumas was once asked by a lady how he 
managed to grow old so gracefully. He re- 
plied : ‘‘Madam, I devote my whole time to 
it.’’ You, Mr. President, have never de- 
voted any part of your time to growing 
old; you have devoted the whole of it to 
useful service and continuous development. 
Your life has heen a striking example of 
unflagging and methodical industry in 
fields of the highest usefulness. 





In- 


stead, it is progress onward and upward 


To such a life there is no old age. 


forever. In a tribute once paid to Wash- 


ington are words whose fitness for this oe- 
casion is most striking. Of you, too, sir, it 
may be said: ‘‘In disaster, calm; in success, 
moderate; in all, himself.”’ 

The board of overseers desire to pul in 
the their 
loyal regard and admiration for vourself 


to the 


permanent form expression of 


have following 


have voted 


greetings engrossed and presented at this 


time: 
To CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
yal and affectionate greeting on his 

NID I { BieTHDAY, MARCH TWENTIETH, 1924 
One thing Ar a believes: only through edu 
cation can a people rise to greatness. You, Sir, 
lookir o back through threescore years ot re warded 
effort, have lived to see your influence, which trans 
formed the little College of Harvard into a great 
University, gradually transcend those ample limits 
ind help to shape a nation’s destiny. In that na 
tion, your record shall stand beside the names of 


those who founded the Republic, made it secure, 


and led it forward toward new heights of happi 


ness and truth. In a life which has far outrun the 
am t limit of the Psaln ist, you have not ceased 
to love justice and to point steadfastly toward 
wisdom. Where you have led, a nation follows. 
We greet you, then, speaking from the heart in 
words which through the generations have ex- 
ressed the full measure of gratitude for service 
given without stint: 

‘How beautiful a thing is judgment for gray 
hairs and for elders to know counsel! How beauti 
ful is the wisdom of old men, and thought and 
counsel to men that are in honour! Much experi- 
ence is the crown of old men; and their glorying 


is the fear of the Lord.’’ 

To you, Mr. President, from whose hand 
the the board have 
their degree, it is fitting that they should 


members of received 


now present this document which, although 


not strictly an honorary degree, conveys to 
you all the honor that comes from the af- 
fectionate admiration of the entire board. 
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By Dean L. B. R. Briggs, on beh 
faculties otf Harvard University: 


You have said that the successes ; 


the men 


group, as in any group of wh 


who 


administration belong 
} 


worked 


less 


wit 


LO Vou 


1 
nh you. 


} 
lel 


a member, you were leader by t] 


right of 


character. 


atural 


It 


IS 


P1IItS a 


true 


tl 


nd com! 


lat the 


whose greetings I bring to-day work: 


you, for they were yours. 


Yours 1 


cause their members believed in 


policies; many did not. 


You cho ‘ 


y 


because they loved learning and wo) 






Harvard; and they became vours bi 
Yours, also, bi 


they believed in you. 


you believed in them. 


They might 


you as they would; if they disagre« 


you they were ashamed not to oppos 


for you taught them to speak what \ 


them without favor and without fear 
taught them, also, that you cared 
they thought; that you would liste: 


with endless patience and would 


with uncompromising sincerity, so t 


man need leave your presence 1 


standing or misunderstood. 


As a presiding officer you combi: 


nity with informality. 


*rofessor ( 


Eliot Norton once pleaded for more 


ings of the faculty because those meet 


afforded opportunities for the stu 


human nature. 


Some of us have t! 


that in your tolerance of prolong 


tiresome debate there was 


more t] 


tience, there was research. You wer 


ing us all and studying us hard. 


had 


weary, 


we 


home again, summarizing the d 


rambled 
vou 


till 
brought 


few memorable words. 


we 


us 


ourselves 
and the sul 
lehate 


Of your personal kindness I mi 


much; for you lost sight of not on 
Of your administrativ 


among us. 


osity it is enough to say that you g 


And 


use of the university printing press 


faculty minority who wished pub! 


combat one of your cherished pl: 





nls N<¢ 
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rgument of this minority 
lany young instructors whos: 
was In your power; and 
* the year certain of the 
appointments had expired 
full professorships. In 
tters the strongest man of the 

» most self-effacing. 
mber your saying, in an address 
atulation read to you at a faculty 
the word 
and 


your 


by Dean Dunbar, that 


you liked best was ‘‘fairness,’’ 
uu liked it best 


wuhat 


because ot 


eager nature.’’ I remembe1 
ving that, when you were chosen 
nt, an old friend asked you what 
you thought would help you most, 
when you said ‘‘energy’’ he said 
For energy, patience, fair- 

faith in youth, for noble leader- 

vr all that you have been and are to 
who are proud to have worked with 
| for you, the several faculties of 


ersity greet you to-day with grati- 
ffeectionate and abiding. 
JAMES R. ANGELL, of Yale Uni 
on behalf of other universities 


OS ¢ 


e colleges, universities and learned so 


of our country honor themselves in 
¢ to you, upon your ninetieth birth- 
eir greetings of affection and respect 


reescore years and ten you have 


a part in the development of our 


| education and for forty-five of 
rs, from the moment when you as- 
Harvard, 


leader without 


the presidency of men 


recognized in you a 

i have been the apostle of responsible 

m. <At 
| ou 


the beginning of your presi 
that 


found so-ealled elective 


m struggling feebly for existence. You 


urself its champion and by unflag- 
nd eourageous efforts established it 
Harvard 


at whence it spread to 


was 


practically ¢ 
land. In part 


Visiohl 


tem could not reac 


without such ¢ 


APAaHsion, 


' 
richment of the c 


torts to the el 


hew ana 


by the introduction ot 
jects, beyond anything known in 
day. Other institutions followed 
ample in this matter to the 

all American education 

great 


You saw the vision of a university 


vard, as well as in the history of general 


and at a critical time in the history ot 


collegiate education in this country, you 
led the way out from the narrower atmos 
phere of the old New England college into 
the large and invigorating air of the mod 
ern university. Harvard was thus spared 
a period of possible mediocrity 
fluence was instantly made to count 
eral and progressive conceptions 

You conceived scholarship in 
been 


more creative forms than had 


tomary in American institutions, ¢ 


doing, you not only turned Harvard into a 


great exponent of real learning, you indi 


rectly gave courage and comfort to the 
many men who elsewhere against seeming!) 


hopeless odds were struggling to gain 
nition for the same ideals. 
You trusted honorable youth to accept, 
when granted, the obligations flowing from 
freedom and you supported the efforts ot! 
others like-minded with yourself, to remove 
minor re 


from college students a host of 


strictions and requirements affecting their 
daily life. In this, also, many institutions 
have followed your lead. 


You 


coneeption ot 


and more 


than 


urged a richer 
liberal 


under which you yourself ha 


education 
d been 
seeking recognition, on ¢ parit 
] the 


7 
oer 


] > ] - ¥ . 
classical studies, for 


and literatures of contempor: 
together with their history, econ 
"tha 


riche SO 


pecially for the 
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while pressing upon reluctant hearers the 
cultural and disciplinary values of modern 
science. 

Not the least of your services Was your 
insistent demand for improved methods of 
instruction, which inevitably brought you 
into conflict with that large and tenacious 
class of worshipers of things-as-they-are. 
Indeed, it is difficult for us who so long 
have known you with prestige unchallenged 
to realize the weary years of struggle which 
passed before your views gained ascen- 
daney. Yours was no Pyrrhie victory, no 
hollow sham. 

Perhaps most significant of all your 
achievements for education has been your 
constant and intimate interest in all which 
makes tor sound citizenship, political pur- 
itv and the welfare of the commonwealth. 
In your person ‘‘the scholar in polities’’ 
has conveyed no invidious innuendo. It 
has meant that thorough knowledge, clear 
thinking, fearless courage and tenacious 
purpose have been put at the service of the 
public by one totally devoid of selfish in- 
terest and above the lure of political prefer- 
ment. Your example has not only brought 
Harvard and other colleges into close eon- 
tact with the urgent issues of contemporary 
life, it has also given the publie a new and 
illuminating insight into the resources of 
personality contained in our universities, a 
fresh appreciation of the contributions to 
human progress which they may make. 
You have thus brought closer together the 
spirit of learning and the spirit of democ- 
racy, in whose union lies our fairest hope 
for the future. 

We, the representatives of the learned so- 
cieties, and of the colleges and universities 
of the land, wish for you, in whom we see 
embodied the unquenchable spirit of youth, 
yet many years of happiness in service. 


By Curer Justice WituiAmM H. Tart, on 
behalf of the American public: 
The President of the United States has 
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asked me to bear his cordial felicitatioy 


Dr. Eliot upon the celebration of his , 
tieth birthday. The President fee!s 
regret that he can not be here in pers 
take part in this expression of lov: 
tude and respect for one whose long | 


been full of constant and eminent us: 


ness in promoting the welfare of his 
men. 
The most ambitious and the most dif 


task that man has attempted is success 





self-government. When people are herd 


as cattle under the rule of the strono 


the problem is a simple one of fore 
discipline. The few are intelligent and 
trolling and are united to keep the n 
under their will. But when governn: 


( 


based on the electoral equality of all am 


a people who vary much in conditions 


bodily comfort and estate, in natur 


pacity, in trained intelligence, in s 
+] 


straint, in a sense of justice and in the 


terest of each in the welfare of all, it is: 


easy safely to interpret the popular 
into effective action, and at the same 
secure the just rights of the minority 


perience has proved that parties ar 


pensable in working out this problem, a 


the fewer parties there are, the greater th 


] 


chance of efficient action toward a des 


Y 


end. But if the party convention and 1 
party leaders are to be the only expon 
of political opinion, party expediency ¥ 


shrivel all reforms and progress will ceas 


In no kind of government, therefore, 


dependent and courageous non-partisal 


IS 


leadership in economic, social and politic 


discussion so vital as in a democracy. Suc! 


leadership does not count numbers i 
following. It does not trim its sails to 


the wind of popular acclaim. Its conc 


is with its facts, its logic, its clearness 


vision, its own disinterestedness, its 


dom from prejudice, its concern 


common welfare, its power of reaso 


statement, its real prophetic faculty. With 
these, it seeks no census, convention or | 





Y 


y 
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truth to the electors, 


It abides the slowly 


It tells the 
unpalatable. 
¢ but clarified convictions of the peo- 
iwht by hard experience, and achieves 
advance by the occasional overthrow 
y rule. It may not always be right. 
underestimate practical objections 
weasures it urges; but it promotes dis- 
ssion on a plane of unselfish patriotic en- 
yy and offers to a great electorate grop- 
the welfare of the state a high 
ird of judgment and a freedom from 
seeking groups. 
[fhe number who ean succeed to such 
lership is small. They must have won 
confidence of the publie by long service 
‘sight of men in fields in which they 
knowledged masters. Their influence 
the body politie must be a conse- 
of their actual and proved achieve- 
ts for the community in other than the 
n of party government. 
Eliot is a leader and prophet of the 
in this true sense. His primacy in 
lueational reform, his interest in ad- 
g the equities of the laborer and the 
list, and the useful eandor in which 
ints out the shortcomings of each, his 
ling enthusiasm for the promotion of 
icipal governments in which the wel- 
if the citizen is most intimately bound 
is yearning for the enlargement of the 
ngs of congested cities in parks and play- 
unds, his aetivity in the husbanding and 
preservation of the national resources, his 
tient, persistent and consistent advocacy 
the reform of the civil service, his ear- 
international 


est labor in the eause of 


peace, have prompted his lay sermons and 
have made men hearken to him. 

He accepts only 
No mass in- 
He 


» is an individualist. 

t approves itself to him. 
ition carries him to a conclusion. 
ves liberty and democracy. He loyally 
ields to the majority when ordered lib- 
requires such yielding; but he never 
ses to advocate a change in the popular 


llis 


lreeadom ol 


deem it 


training in the traditions and 


verdict, should he unjust 
diseussion in the town meeting has followed 


him. His New 


erect, as powertul and as unbending as his 


England conscience IS as 
stature. His love of religious liberty and 
resentment at intolerance are part of his 
being and sensitive to the slightest alarm 
Liberal beyond the sympathy of many, in 
an absence of creed, he would cherish r 
ligion as the greatest agency in the advance 
of mankind. 

His life has borne testimony to his deep 
constant 


their 


for his fellowmen and his 
for the 
problems. It has given him a pulpit from 


which he has preached as few men have 


love 


solicitude right solution of 


preached to our people. He has represented 
no class. He has banished all prejudice. 
He has subjected every problem to the test 
of a judicial spirit of inquiry. It is not 
fulsome to say that he has wielded greater 
power with the intelligent democracy of 
this country than any other unofficial citi- 
zen of his time. 

No position could be higher in a republic. 
None more important. A healthy popular 
government must always have its ultimate 
strength in publie opinion. Those who lead 
it outside of parties are rarely called to of 
ficial station. Party organization and party 
fealty make them ineligible. They have no 
personal political ambition and do not seek 
the suffrage of the people. Yet they are at 
times, in erises of our country’s life, the 
ultimate arbiters. 

On behalf of the American people, I ten- 
der to Dr. Eliot their profound congratula- 
tions on his long life of usefulness and 
honor and their deep and grateful appre- 
ciation of the work that he has done for 
them as their untitled champion for more 
than half a century. To him, as the most 
distinguished and most honored of 
elder statesmen, there 


more vears of happy life in the conscious 


our 


may come many 


ness of arduous duty done. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S RESPONSE consider why I had joy in wor 
looked in enough to think of 


But joy in work has been the sour 


Tue affectionate note of this tribute goes 


‘aight to my heart. It fills me in faet 
wonder, But it touches me deeply. Ye" large part of my life. Noy 

° » . ‘ yitt . °. f — 
is going to be one of the happiest JUSt a gift of nature—trom grat 


and most delightful of my memories. I “™ well as from parents. Tho 


have received the encomiums of the speak- ances determined my life in many 
ers with a certain sense that I have not fully They determined my natural disp 
understood. One of them said that I had towards work, towards research, 
an unusual amount of courage. That has Persistent inquiry. 


never entered ms mind. I confess to ree- lhis tendency to research came 


oenizing another quality to which Presi- Harvard College while I was the only 
dent Lowell referred—a readiness for com- ent, the only graduate in Harvard ( 


bat. I look back upon my life as a boy and through the kindness of my te 
sometimes engaged in those rough and Chemistry, Professor Josiah P. Cor 
tumble fights which we boys used to have gave me the opportunity to learn a1 


on Boston Common, and I recognized there find out what the process of scientific + 
at a tender age that I did display consider- perimentation and research for trut 
able enjoyment in fighting. But when it My friends, I was the only student bety 
1849 and 1853, the only student of Har 


College, who had that blessing. It y 


comes to maturer life, I find that the source 
of this quality deseribed as courage is sim- 
ply this—-that I never stopped any attempts ‘Sense of this that first enlisted me w! 
of mine beeause I looked forward to oppo- became a teacher of Harvard Colleg 
sition. provision of the choice of study; 

I was regardless of risks and opposition. induced me to eall for volunteers in 
[ was eager to do something in the future. ¢lass of mathematics to do a hard 
It was that part of my nature which, by surveying work—the first eall for w 
its expression, enabled me to look forward the field that was ever made. 
and not back, to look out and not in. Now To go back to Cambridge as described 
at the close of my life, or near the close one of the speakers in respect to my « 
of my life, I do not know any better advice duct as president, I may say that I re 
to give to the graduates of Harvard College nize the accuracy of his description, par 
or to the undergraduates of Harvard Col- ularly when he said that I was proba 
lege than that contained in those two in listening to debates at the college ar 
phrases: ‘‘ Look forward and not backward inviting my opponents, I was pursuing \ 

Look out and not in.’’ I confess I receive a good deal of perspicacity a study of 1 
with great delight what the President of men—that I was making up my mind 
the University said about the spreading in- see whether these zealous opponents 
fluence of Harvard in the present day. I of the right stuff to be made profess 
recognize that I have been unusually strong Harvard University. That is just v 
and had unusually good health, and that a was doing. Consider now the sources 
great deal of the influence I have exerted— my career as a teacher. The sources | 
what has been described as my personality in the times. In that wonderful per 

is derived from those two facts, strength human history in which my whole 
and health, and with those two things, was laid. Think of it. When I was ¢ 
strength and health, went a great joy in on as a teacher in Harvard the ¢! 


work, just in work. I need not stop to prophets and exponents of exper 
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were taking possession of that great 
ink how the philosophers of the 
ere preaching attention to the in 
preaching the immense variety 
n nature. Think how James Rus 
ll was telling us that democracy 
raise the average mass, but 
free field to all the finest 
nature, for that 
Think how 


only 
vive a 
is the 
ation for democracy. 
in the days of 
Oliver Wendell 


s enlarged the conception of human 


‘ame into 


power 


Think of how 


penetration and discrimination, 


with great power of expression 


prose and poetry. Think how Asa 


Benjamin Peiree and others were 
ers of thought im science and espe 

n American science and the methods 
ng. 

that came when I was a teacher in 
rd, and out of the times, the extra- 

nary period, have come the ideals and 


all 


Then as the years 


which I have pursued 


ssons 
eh my activity. 
by and the period of combat and per- 
t effort against opposition passed and 
new structure of Harvard University 


egan to take effect, think how it gave me 


opportunity to see where modern edu- 
n was going, and where it ought to go. 
Now and then I eould help their labors, 
eclally in the medical faculty, but it was 
e strength of the Harvard faculty them- 
ves which filled me with strength and 
is called leadership. I gave expres- 

n to their hope, aspirations and devo- 
ns, and great was the privilege of so 


noe 


You therefore attribute the 
sses which I have been privileged to win 


+ 


must suc- 
he very fortunate circumstances of my 

to the extraordinary leadership of 
of 


word to 


time. 
the 
iduates of Harvard here assembled. I 


sophers and scientists my 


id now I want to say a 


lo not think I could say better than I said 


it in my inaugural address in 
words are: 
There have 


whether culture 


memorate 


SOO! 


rations W 


inworthy 

How the young Harvard men have dem 
onstrated in the World War that that last 
‘*The future of the University 
But let 


line is true 
will not be unworthy of its past 
me finally emphasize the duty of Harvard 
all to 


country in peace as well as in war 


their 
I eall 


upon the young Harvard graduates, and by 


men, of educated men, serve 


and by I will eall on the undergraduates, 


to serve their country with devotion and 


sacrifice in peace as well as in wal 


THE CONSERVATION OF TALENT' 


AS a great psychologist onee observed, 


civilization advances on two legs—inven 


tion and imitation. There are those who 
show the way and those who follow. Imi 
tation is easy; it takes the creative thinker 
to set new advances, whether in mechanics, 
science, commerce, literature, art or reli- 
intellectual 


precious it 


gion. <A nation’s assets are, 


therefore, the most will ever 
have, and the principle of conservation will 
here find its most useful application. 

Now there is reason for believing that a 
considerable part of the world’s talent fails 
That ‘‘genius will out’’ is but 


a dangerous half-truth, or less. Cattell has 


of fruition. 


shown that Massachusetts in proportion to 


the National 


California, 


1 Address before 
Oakland, 

study here summarized 
the 


ciation, 
was 
grant from Commonweal! 


York City. 
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population produces 84 times as many men 
That scientific 
ability is 84 times as prevalent in the germ 
the 
plasm of Mississippi seems entirely un- 
We prefer to believe that edu- 
cational opportunity has helped to deter- 


of selence as Mississippi. 


plasm of Massachusetts as in germ 


reasonable. 


mine the relative output. 

A research now in progress on the mental 
development of 300 of the most eminent 
men and women of the last 


reveals the fact that many of these geniuses 


few centuries 
owed their greatest opportunities to happy 
chanee. Newton could never have made his 


scientific and mathematical discoveries 


without a university education, and he 
owed his opportunity to enter Cambridge 
to the Liebig, 


the founder of physiological chemistry, was 


chance visit of an unele. 
early withdrawn from school and appren- 
ticed to a pharmacist. There, in a shed 
behind the apotheeary’s shop, he began the 
chemical experiments that later brought 
him his chance to enter a university. One 


wonders whether those experiments in 
chemistry would have been undertaken had 
he been apprenticed to a shoemaker or 
who dealt in 


tailor instead of to a man 


chemicals. So many instances of this kind 
have been uncovered as to raise the ques- 
tion whether in the ease of many potential 
geniuses the happy accident may not have 
failed to happen. The phrase ‘‘unsung 
Miltons’’ is more than a poetie figure. Cer- 
tainly it is true that children of superior 


ability are not always recognized in the 
The defective child attracts atten- 
tion by his inability to do the work and by 


schools. 
his maladjustment to school discipline. 
The gifted child is likely to be submerged 
with the masses because of his very adapta- 
bility to the school environment. 

Another circumstance that has blocked 
the educational progress of gifted children 
is the superstition given currency by Lom- 
broso and others, that intellectual precocity 
is pathological; that bright children are 
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prone to die young, become insane, 
velop post-adolescent stupidity. So 
oughly has this superstition becor 
bedded in popular thought that 
prominent educators are likely to assy 
that the child of high intelligence qu 
must, ipso facto, be anaemic, nervous, 
ceited, eccentric, non-social, and a stra) 
to play. 

So often had I seen this view express 
in perfectly good print that for a 
was myself inclined to suppose it must 
true. Then followed a decade of expe 
mental work in which I tested large 1 
bers of children and studied their pers 
characteristics in the light of their int 
It did not take long 
discover that the facts were not in line wit 
traditional theory. My subjects of 
I. Q. simply did not answer to the book di 
seriptions of typical Wunderkinder. As 
rule they were physically well develop: 


gence quotients. 


active in play, normal in their social ad 
justments, and well balanced 
Such was the evidence from more than a 


had 


mentally 
hundred cases that we studied 
fore 1921. 

The data, however, were hardly ad 
to warrant conclusions. It could be arg 
that our subjects were too few, that 
were not typical, and that our objecti 
measurements were not sufficiently ex 
tensive. 

Fortunately, a searching investigation of 
the entire problem was made possible by 
two grants from the Commonwealth Fund 
of New York City, supplemented by appro- 
priations from Stanford University. Th 
purpose of the investigation was to locat 
1,000 representative gifted children, to s 
eure for each a large amount of object 
data along anthropometric, medical, educa- 
tional, social and psychological lines, and 
then to follow the later histories of these 
children as far as possible into adult life 


The subjects have been located. Near! 
100 pages of data, mostly of test natur 
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been collected for each. Follow-up 
is under way. A brief statement of 
f the results to date may be of in- 


1. Locating the subjects. Six field as- 
nts devoted an entire school year to the 

, in Los Angeles, San Franciseo, Oak- 

d and the other Bay cities. Nearly a 
rter of a million school children were 
ted. First, each teacher was asked to 
the brightest child in her room, the 
brightest, and, in addition, the 
These nominees were then given 
National intelligence test, and all who 
red high in the National were given a 
Only those who earned an 


Stanford-Binet. 


[. Q. of 140 or higher were included in the 


\s this standard is not reached by more 
in 4 or 5 pupils in a thousand, it might 
be supposed that with three nominations 
from each elass-room of 30 or 40 pupils no 
gifted children would have been missed. 
However, check-up of the method of search 
indicated that between 10 per cent. and 20 
per cent. had been overlooked. There were 
eases in which the brightest pupil in an en- 
tire school of 500 was not named even as 
second brightest in his elass of 35. Never- 
theless, with a loss of less than 20 per cent., 
our subjects may be considered as reason- 
ably representative of their kind. What- 
ever is true of them will be true, in general, 
of children having I. Q.’s between 140 
and 200. 

2. Sex-frequency. The first thing we 
note here is that the number of boys and 
girls in the gifted group is nearly equal. 
There is a slight excess of boys—about 20 
per cent.—but on the other hand the three 
highest eases are girls. Mental tests are 
beginning to render the old question of sex 
difference in intelligence about as obsolete 
as the question whether the earth is round 
or flat. 

3. Health and physical traits. Our data 
inelude, for each subject, 34 anthropomet- 
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ric measurements (made with the assist- 
ance of Professor Bird T. Baldwin), a one- 
hour medical examination by a _ trained 
specialist in children’s diseases, and exten- 
sive information furnished by parents and 
teachers. Not all been 
worked up, but the main facts are unmis- 
takable. At all children 
taller, heavier, better nourished and phys- 


ically stronger than unselected children. 


these data have 


ages these are 


They were above normal weight at birth, 
and showed noticeable precocity in walk- 
ing, talking and dentition. They are freer 
from organic diseases and have a clearer 
than the ehild. 
Nervousness, stuttering, habit 
spasms, and other neurotic symptoms occur 
with no more than frequency. 
Their sleep records at the different ages are 
from 30 to 60 minutes a day above the 
They 
come from families with less than average 
infant mortality and of more than average 


disease history average 


chorea, 


normal 


norms for 3,000 unselected children. 


longevity. 

4. Educational progress. 
gifted child enters school at 614 years and 
enrolls in the high first grade, although 
some enroll at once in the second or third 


The typical 


grade. The average progress quotient for 
our entire group is about 114, which means 
that the typical gifted child is accelerated 
14 per cent. of his age beyond the normal. 
In mental age, however, he is 48 per cent. 
beyond the normal. The difference between 
48 per cent. and 14 per cent. is 34 per cent. ; 
so the typical gifted child is under-pro- 
moted to the extent of one third of his age. 
Whether this retardation is warranted is a 
hotly debated question. The opponents of 
rapid progress have rested their case on two 
arguments: (1) That skipping grades 
means permanent gaps leading to weak 
work later on; (2) that rapid promotion 
jeopardizes the child’s social development 

I think the first of these arguments has 
been answered for good and all by our ex- 
tensive achievement tests covering all the 
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important subject-matter of grades 2 to 8. 
The average educational quotients in the 
different school subjects and at the different 
The average 
of the averages is above 135. That is, the 
typical gifted child has already mastered 
the subject-matter 35 per cent. beyond the 


ages ranged from 130 to 145. 


norm for his age. As we have seen, he is 
actually accelerated only 14 per cent. The 
difference between 35 per cent. and 14 per 
cent. is 21 per cent. Therefore, the typical 
gifted child is being held 21 per cent. of his 
age below the level to which he has already 
mastered his work. I think this is a rather 
momentous fact. 

As to the alleged social injury from rapid 
promotion, I am convinced that this danger 
is more imaginary than real. The injury 
done by having a child study and recite a 
few hours each day with children who are 
a few years older, but of his own mental 
level, is probably very slight when com- 
pared with the intellectual and moral in- 
jury which is wrought by keeping him 
always at tasks too easy to command his 
serious efforts. 

Another fact brought out by the achieve- 
ment tests is that the mental development 
of the gifted child is not often markedly 
one-sided. Generally speaking, however, 
the gifted child does his best work in the 
difficult subjects where success depends 
most upon the higher thought processes. 
In all-round information the 8-year-old 
gifted child is on a level with the average 
child of 12. 

These results have not been attained by 
the use of hot house methods. Not more 
than a handful of our cases have been sub- 
jected to such treatment. The majority of 
the parents have either kept hands off, or 
have tried to hold the child to a slower 
developmental pace. 

In the main, our subjects have educated 
themselves. They have made astonishing 
progress in learning because of their intel- 
lectual initiative and insatiable curiosity. 
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Forty-five per cent. of them learned to read 
before starting to school, for the most part 
without instruction; 20 per cent. read be. 
fore 5; 5 per cent. before 4; and in 9 cases 
before 3. Many of them develop strang 
affinities for such impossible books as di: 
tionaries, atlases and encyclopedias! 

5. Social development. The wide-spr: 
belief that gifted children are likely to }y 
socially queer, sissified and ignorant of | 
was considered important enough to justi! 
extensive investigation by the test metho 
Time is not available for a description oj 
the tests used, and I shall have to ask you 
to believe me when I say that their validity 
and reliability have been statistically es- 
tablished. One of these test batteries had 
to do with interest in, and knowledge of 
plays, games and amusements. By first 
standardizing this test on about 800 unse- 
lected children, age and sex norms wer 
established for play information, for the 
maturity of play life, and for the masculin- 
ity or femininity of play interests. In com- 
parison with these norms the scores of our 
gifted group showed a large excess of play 
information, noticeable excess maturity o! 
play interests, and normal masculinity in- 
dices. That gifted boys tend to be more 
effeminate in their play interests than un- 
selected boys of the same age appears to 
have no foundation in fact. 

Another test, involving a modification of 
the Jung-Kent-Rosanoff word association 
method, measured the relative strength of 
interests in intellectual, social and aetivity 
fields. Its purpose was to determine 
whether in the gifted child intellectual in- 
terests have been developed at the expense 
of social and active tendencies. The re- 


sults of this test show that the usual fears 
along this line have little if any foun- 
dation. 

Ratings of the children by parents and 
teachers on such traits as conceit, social 
adaptability, popularity and leadership, 
fully confirm the test scores. 


There are 
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| children who are eccentric, socially 


fective and unpopular; but the propor- 
tion of such eases is apparently even less 


shan among children in general. 


Character traits. One of the most 
wnifieant batteries of tests used was de- 
‘ened to measure certain traits of moral 
-haracter likely to be associated with delin- 

ney and ineorrigibility. It yields ob- 

tive scores on honesty of report, honesty 

following instructions when there is 
temptation to cheat, tendency to overesti- 
nate one’s knowledge or ability, moral 
judgment, and interest in types of reading 
nd activity common among delinquents. 
By comparing the scores of (1) a large 

imber of reform school inmates, (2) 300 
exceptionally ‘*good’’ publie-school boys, 

3) 300 exceptionally ‘*‘bad’’ public-school 
boys, and (4) several hundred unselected 
school ehildren, the value of the test has 
been sufficiently established. The fact that 
concerns us here is that in the traits meas- 
ured by this test our gifted children rank 
high. As compared with unselected chil- 
dren, they are more conscientious, less 
boastful and less absorbed in questionable 
interests. Ratings by teachers and parents 
on these and other moral traits confirm the 
The conclusion is that here as 
elsewhere gifted children are superior to 
the common run. 

7. Heredity. Children of so many su- 
periorities could hardly have acquired them 
all through environmental influences. Nor 
have they, for their heredity, too, is demon- 
strably superior. More than 50 per cent. 
ot our group have sprung from the top 4 
per cent. or 5 per cent. of the vocational 
hierarchy. The professional and _ semi- 
professional elasses together account for 
more than 80 per cent. The unskilled labor 
classes furnish but a paltry 1 per cent. or 
2 per cent. One fourth of our children 
have at least one parent who is a college 
graduate. The average schooling for par- 
ents is about 12 grades completed as com- 
pared with 6 for the general population. 


test scores, 
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The list of eminent relatives reads like a 
roster of American genius. For example, 
23 per cent. of the members of the Hall of 
Fame are known to have relatives in our 
gifted group, and the number of high offi- 
cials, generals, statesmen, writers and 
other notables is astonishing. One boy of 
180 I. Q. has 34 known relatives listed 
either in Who’s Who or Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography. 

In this connection two facts of serious 
portent should be mentioned. (1) The 
racial stocks most prolific of gifted children 
are those from northern and western Eu- 
rope, and the Jewish. The least prolific are 
the Mediterranean races, the Mexicans and 
the Negroes. (2) The feeundity of the 
family stocks from which our gifted chil- 
dren come appears to be definitely on the 
wane. This is an example of the differen- 
tial birth rate which is rapidly becoming 
evident in all civilized countries. It has 
been figured that if the present differential 
birth rate continues, 1,000 Harvard gradu- 
ates will at the end of 200 years have but 
50 descendants, while in the same period 
1,000 South Italians will have multiplied 
to 100,000. 

The differential birth rate is doubtless a 
social rather than a biological phenomenon, 
and it is one that threatens the very exist- 
ence of civilization. In the face of this 
threat the importance of discovering, con- 
serving and making the most of our re 
sources of genius is self-evident. Yet the 
pedagogy of gifted children is the ‘‘ Dark- 
est Africa’’ of education. We have been 
too much swayed by the all-American feel- 
ing for the fellow at the foot. We have too 
long taken as our motto the adage that ‘‘if 
we look out for the hindmost the foremost 
will look out for himself.’’ 

I have emphasized the desirability of 
more rapid advancement of the bright 
child. This is important. But grade skip- 
ping is far from an ideal or complete solu- 
tion of the problem. The real need is for a 
differentiation of curriculum and of meth- 
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ods such as will give to every child the type 
of educational diet from which he can de- 
rive the maximum nourishment. 

No one would claim that in the education 
of gifted children we are yet in sight of any 
such goal. Nevertheless, interesting and 
promising experiments are under way. I 
predict that within a decade or two some- 
thing like the three-track plan of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Detroit, supplemented by op- 
portunity classes for the defectives and for 
the very gifted, will become the standard. 
Then, for the first time, will children above 
or below the average have what every child 
is entitled to: the opportunity to make the 
most of whatever ability he possesses. I 
have no patience with those who condemn 
this plan as undemocratic. The abandon- 
ment of the single-track, pre-high-school 
curriculum is in fact the first necessary step 
toward educational democracy. The single- 
track is a straight jacket which dwarfs the 
mental development of the inferior as well 
as the gifted. The educational sentimental- 
ists who defend it, who fear mental tests 
and ignore or deny individual differences, 
are of a class with those who stake their 
life on a Coué formula, fear doctors and 
deny the actuality of disease. 

Lewis M. TeRMAN 

PROFESSOR OF PsycHOLOGy, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE RETIREMENT OF SIR ROBERT 
BLAIR AS EDUCATION OFFICER 
OF LONDON 


Sir Rosert Buair retired on March 8 as edu- 
eation officer of London, after work in that 
post since June, 1904. The education com- 
mittee passed a resolution placing on record 
their appreciation of his “devoted service to 
the cause of education in London, over a period 
of 20 years, marked as it has been by a high 
sense of duty, inexhaustible energy, and com- 
manding administrative ability.” 

Sir Robert Blair’s long career began with his 











pupil teachership in 1873, the year after the 
passing of the Scottish Education Act. He 
served successively as an assistant master, as 
head of Aske’s School in South London, and 
as an inspector of schools in Ireland. He be. 
came education officer of London in 1904, 
shortly after the education committee assumed 
responsibility for the London educational ad- 
ministration under the education acts of 1902 
and 1903. 

“From the outset,” according to the vale 
dictory report of a sub-committee of the edy 
cation committee, “he threw himself wholeheart 
edly into earrying out the statutory duty of 
promoting and coordinating all forms of edy 
eation within the London area; and it is in 
our opinion due, in no small measure, to his 
initiative, his driving force and his administra- 
tive capacity that London’s educational system 
has attained the position which it now holds, 
combining unity in the service with freedom 
in the schools.” 

Among the outstanding features of his ad 
ministration the report mentions the compre- 
hensive scheme for the reduction of the size of 
classes, the inauguration of the system of chil 
dren’s care, initiation of the medical treatment 
scheme, extension of the scholarship scheme, 
establishment of central schools, the develop 
ment of secondary schools, the reorganization 
and coordination of technical and evening edu 
eation, and proposals for carrying out the pro 
visions of the Educational Act of 1918. 

The honor of knighthood was conferred wpor 
Sir Robert Blair in 1914. He was awarded the 
LL.D. degree of Edinburgh University in 1915 
In 1919 he received the Belgian distinction of 
Officier de l’Ordre de la Couronne. 


CHILDREN FROM MANY LANDS 


As its contribution toward the observance of 


International Good-will Days, May 18 and 19, 
1924, the National Council for Prevention o! 
War, in cooperation with the National Cluild 
Welfare Association, is issuing a set of chil 
dren’s posters entitled “Children from many 
lands.” The set consists of ten posters in col 
ors, each 11’’ x 14”’, showing the children of t 

nations at work or play, dressed in native co> 
tume, and surrounded by characteristic scener) 

With each picture is an appropriate verse tell- 
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the loving and attractive traits of the 
n of each land. Among them is happy 


, from sunny Italy, Pedro bowing with 


ire 
» Spanish courtesy, sturdy Jakob skating on 
Duteh eanal, English Peggy digging away 
eography lesson, thorough little Gretchen 
Germany and our own happy American 
d girls welcoming them all. The set com- 


ses a picture trip around the world in which 


ldren meet and make new friends. 

The pictures are designed not only to en- 
ve friendliness toward the children of 
her nations, but to give life to geography and 

history lessons and to the story hour. They 

teach neatness, courtesy, obedience, thoroughness 
and other good habits. 

They form an excellent basis for the observ- 
ance of International Good-will Day, suggesting 

stumes, settings and verses for pageants and 
ther exercises. For the nursery or school- 
room wall, they make a beautiful permanent 
decoration either singly or as a frieze. For the 
children’s room in the library, they may be used 
as a charming poster for lists of books on dif- 
ferent countries. 

Among the organizations cooperating with the 
National Couneil in the distribution of these 
sets are the American Association of University 
Women, American Federation of Teachers, 
American School Citizenship League, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
National League of Women Voters, National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, W. C. T. U., 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, and the National Education Asso- 
elation. 

Orders for the posters may be sent either 
to the National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 17th Street, Washington, D. C., or to the 
National Child Welfare Association, 70 5th 
Avenue, New York City. 

To supplement the Children’s Posters, a 
pageant entitled “Good-Will, the Magician,” 
has also been written by Miss Hazel MacKaye 
tor the National Council. The pageant is based 
on the costumes, settings and suggestions con- 
tained in the poster set and is designed espe- 
cially for use in schools. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the council. 


M. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

How the Detroit Symphony Orchestra is co 
operating with the publie schools of Detroit to 
increase understanding and appreciation of 
good musie¢ is related in a recent issue of the 
Musical Courier by George H. Gartlan, director 
of musie in the public schools of New York 
City. Mr. Gartlan tells of the rapid increase 
in population of Detroit, of which probably 
400,000 are foreigners who have come recently 
to work in the industrial plants of the city. 

To help create a musical tradition in this 
“new Detroit” is the aim of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
eonductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
and his associates. Toward this end they have 
appointed an educational director, Edith M. 
Rhetts, the 


given a hundred lectures before clubs and in 


who, during present season, has 


the schools of the city. Her services are offered 
by the symphony orchestra to any organization 
or group which the 
orchestra and its work. 


desires to know about 

Two courses of five concerts have been given 
by the orchestra this season which have been 
free to the children of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades of the public schools in Wayne 
the Detroit. 
These programs were planned by Conductor 


county, which includes city of 
Gabrilowitsch and Miss Rhetts so as to consti 
tute a progressive course in music appreciation 
for these grades. The children’s concerts are 
conducted by Victor Kolar, assistant conductor 


of the symphony orchestra. 


It is interesting to note that schools are no 
eligible to have their pupils attend these concerts 
unless they agree to provide the above mentioned 
The effect of this 
three specific 
had been of 


d to spur them 


musie appreciation work. has 


been interesting. In two or cases, 
certain communities where the musi 
low standard have suddenly decid 
selves to a real study of music, because they found 
The school 


that it is ne« 


that their pupils were being excluded, 


superintendent usually discovers 
invite 


that 


essary to have teachers’ meetings, and to 


the educational director to attend in order 
they might start a constructive program of music 
make 


pupils eligible for admission to the concerts, 


appreciation work, and by so doing, their 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra has agreed 
to play this spring at the Michigan State music 
memory contest, to be held at Lansing. These 
concerts will be broadcasted. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
HOME EDUCATION 

Tue City of Minneapolis and the University 
of Minnesota will be the hosts on May 5 to 8 
to thousands of educators and parents who will 
gather at Minneapolis for the second National 
Conference on Home Edueation, called by 
United States Commissioner of Education John 
J. Tigert, and for the annual meeting of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The groups represented 
will include directors of extension, librarians 
and representatives of parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

The preliminary program of the May 7 con- 
ference, announced this week, lists the speakers 
and the subjects for the morning and afternoon 
sessions and the conference dinner in the even- 
ing. Dr. Tigert will preside. President L. D. 
Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, will 
welcome the delegates. The first topic is to be 
“The place of the university extension service 
in a cooperative plan for extension of educa- 
tional opportunities,” with Professor W. D. 
Henderson, of the University of Michigan, as 
topie chairman. Those listed to discuss the 
topie are Professor R. R. Price, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Professor W. S. Bittner, 
of Indiana University; Professor Elmore Peter- 
son, of the University of Colorado, and James A. 
Moyer, of the Massachusetts Department of 
Edueation. 

The second topic of the program, “The 
library in the home education movement” will 
be in charge of Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the Amercian Library Association, as chairman. 
The diseussion will be by Miss Gratia A. 
Countryman, city librarian of Minneapolis; 
Clarence B. Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Free Public Library Commission; Mrs. J. R. 
Dale, secretary of the Oklahoma Library Com- 
mission, and Webster Wheelock, librarian of 
the St. Paul Publie Library. 

The topic chairman at the afternoon session 
will be Mrs. Augustus H. Reeve, president of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, who will lead on the 
topic “Practical methods of cooperation in edu- 
eating for parenthood.” Those listed for the 
discussion are Mrs. J. F. Hill, chairman of the 
Department of Home Service of the congress 
and associations; Miss Sarah B. Askew, state 
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librarian of New Jersey; Miss A. L. Marlat:. 
of the University of Wisconsin; Miss Jylig 
Wade Abbot, advisory chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Pre-School Circles of the congress 
and associations, and Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins. 
director of national headquarters of the eon. 
gress and associations. 

Professor Richard Burton, of the University 
of Minnesota, will deliver an address on “G ol 
literature in the home.” The conference dinner 
will take place in the ball room of the ly 
versity of Minnesota. 

The convention opens Monday, May 5, wit 
a banquet at Hotel St. Paul. Miss Boyee, pres 
dent of the International Kindergarten Union, 
will be one of the guests of honor. The Tues 
day evening speakers will be Miss Alma Binze! 
on “Training for parenthood,” the convention 
topic, followed by an illustrated iecture by Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin on “Child development.” 

Wednesday evening is to be “Recreation 
Night”; the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America is supplying the speaker 
and a plan for a demonstration of games for 
parents and children. 

Thursday evening Miss Florence M. Hale, 
National Chairman of Country Life, will speak 
and lead a short discussion on country life, 
followed by an address by Dr. William Byron 
Forbush on “The boy problem.” 

Among the subjects for discussion at the 
round tables held in the mornings are: Pre 
school work, Miss Julia Wade Abbot; country 
life, Miss Florence M. Hale; high school work, 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright. 


THE OHIO EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

Tue Ohio Educational Conference, which will 
hold its fourth annual meeting April 3, 4 and 5 
at Ohio State University, has added this year a 
new Section on “Special Education.” This see- 
tion is intended to meet the needs of the super- 
visors and teachers of special classes for tli 
feeble-minded, but will also deal with the wider 
problem of special education in general, trom 
the point of view of classification and special 
educational theory and practice. An unusuall) 
strong program has been prepared for this sec- 
tion as well as for the conference as a whol! 
The speakers on special education include Dr. 
Charles S. Berry, professor of the psychology 0! 
education at the University of Michigan and 
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tor of special education and of the Psycho- 
ynal Clinie in the Detroit Public Schools, 

se topic is “Changing standards in special 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, professor 

rmal psychology and clinical psychol- 

he Ohio State University, formerly di- 
the Bureau of 
topie is the “Wider meaning of special 


Juvenile Research, 


’ and Professor E. R. Johnstone, di- 


the Training School at Vineland, N. 


‘ 


hose topie is “Social objectives for sub- 
s.”’ The meeting of the Section on Spe- 


Edueation will be in the afternoon of 


14 
e Section on Clinical Psychology, which 


correlate with the Section on Special Edu- 
lso offers an attractive program. Dr. 
E. W. Wallin, director of the Bureau of Spe- 
Education and the Psycho-Educational 

ic of Miami University, will speak on “Clas- 
ation of subnormal and retarded pupils for 
purposes of instruction”; Dr. Henry A. Cotton, 
medical director of the New Jersey State Hos- 
at Trenton, whose remarkably successful 

the cure of insanity has attracted 
tion-wide attention, will speak on “The pre- 
ntion and mental 
th special reference to nervous, emotionally 


treatment of disorders,” 
stable and incorrigible children in the public 
Honorable Charles W. Hoffman, judge 
of the Juvenile Court at Cincinnati, will speak 


“Applications of clinical psychology to the 
J 


scl ools. 


treatment of delinquency,” with special refer- 
ence to the part played by the publie schools in 
the prevention of delinquency in children of 
school The Clinical Psychology Section 

\| meet in the morning of April 4. 

These two programs offer an inducement to 

se interested in the advancement of special 
education and ¢linieal psychology, to attend the 
conference as a whole, and these sectional meet- 
igs in particular. In addition to these pro- 
grams, a joint session of these two sections has 
been arranged for Saturday morning, April 5, 
at the Bureau of Juvenile Research, where the 
organization and purposes of the bureau will 
be presented, followed by a psychological clinic 
demonstrating unusual types of school children, 
such as the emotionally unstable child, the psy- 
chopathie child, the truant, the incorrigible and 
delinquent child, and the child with special abil- 
ity or disability. In particular, this session will 


age. 
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indicate how the bureau can be of assistance to 
the publie schools of the state. 
The exhibit of intelligence tests will include 
a special exhibit of clinical psychological tests 
and apparatus with a demonstrator in at- 
tendance. 
Epnear A, DoLt, 
Chairman Special Education Section 
Henry H. Gopparp, 


Chairman Clinical Psychology Section 


COOPERATIVE COURSES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
EXPANSION of scope and continued suecess in 
both academic and practical sides are reported 
for the cooperative courses of the University of 
Cincinnati in announcements just issued by the 
For the 


present year the enrollment of cooperative stu- 


university in the quarterly Record. 


dents in the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, including architecture, is approximately 
one thousand. The 

firms is now 220, the field of cooperation with 


number of cooperating 


industrial plants having been extended to 
Chicago, Detroit, Flint, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Rochester. Good progress is likewise re- 
ported for the School of Applied Arts, which 
the fields of 


chemistry, commerce and nutrition the coopera 


makes available for women in 
tive system of the College of Engineering and 
Commerce. 

In view of the application of this type of 
instruction elsewhere, there is interest in the 
historical statement presented in the Record. 
The idea of training on the cooperative plan 
was originated about twenty years ago by Dr. 
Herman Schneider, who began the application 
of his idea with his first class of 27 cooperative 
students at the University of Cincinnati in 
September, 1906. 


At the outset the cooperative course was offered 
as an alternative to those students of mechanical, 
chemical and electrical engineering who wished to 
combine practical experience with their study of 
technical theory. Under the 
a carefully schedule 
whereby the student spent six years in alternate 


pla n, 


cooperative 


coordinated was arranged, 


weeks of classroom instruction at the university 
and of practical work in the industries of Cincin- 
nati. The cooperative class was divided into two 
sections, one of which was at the university while 


the other was at work in the shops, and vice versa. 
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Unless by special arrangement each student had an 
alternate, so that both the school and the shop 
were always full-manned. During the first year, 
the university cooperated with fifteen firms, in- 
eluding chiefly manufacturers of machine tools 
and of electrical equipment. 

The cooperative work was extended to include 
civil engineering in 1909. In 1919 the College 
of Commerce was merged with the College of 
Engineering. In 1920 all work was placed on 
the cooperative basis. A further extension of 
the cooperative system came in 1922, with the 
establishment of a department of architecture 
in the College of Engineering and Commerce 
and the organization of a School of Applied 
Arts. The latter provides professional train- 
ing for women on the cooperative plan. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

DurinG the war and the years immediately 
following, many separate organizations grew up 
for the purpose of maintaining and developing 
international aspects of American education. 
To avoid duplication of effort several of these 
organizations, among them the American Uni- 
versity Union, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Institute of International Education 
and the American Association of University 
Women, are now drawing together in a closer 
coordination of the work. 

The plan of integration agreed upon by the 
four organizations mentioned above provides 
that the American University Union shall 
merge with the American Council on Education. 
Its traditions and its activities will be main- 
tained by a committee on the American Uni- 
versity Union just created by the council. This 
new committee is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the union headquarters in London and 
Paris, and consists of the following members of 
the Union Board of Trustees and the Couneil’s 
Committee on International Educational Rela- 
tions, the two bodies that are combined in the 
new committee: Dean H. V. Ames, University 
of Pennsylvania; President J. R. Angell, Yale 
University; Professor E. C. Armstrong, Prince- 
ton University; Dean E. B. Babeock, New York 
University; Professor J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia 
University; Dr. S. P. Duggan, Institute of In- 
ternational Education; President Livingston 
Farrand, Cornell University; Dr. Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, Wellesley College; President J. G. 
Hibben, Princeton University; Dr. H. P. Jud- 
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son, University of Chicago; President D. Kip), 

University of Illinois; Professor A. 0. Loy, a 
Johns Hopkins University; President A. L 
Lowell, Harvard University; Dr. G. E. Mop. 
Lean, University of Iowa; Dr. Charles R. Man». 
American Council on Education; Profess» 
Paul Monroe, International Institute of Teac). 
ers College; Henry Mills, University of (ajj. 
fornia; Professor G. H. Nettleton, Yale Uy). 
versity; Charles Lathrop Pack, Western Re- 
serve University; Dr. W. A. Shanklin, Wesley, 
University; Dr. A. P. Stokes, Yale University: 
H. B. Thompson, Princeton University ; Profes. 
sor H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute , 

Technology ; Professor Paul Van Dyke, Prince- 
ton University; Professor C. B. Vibbert, Upi- 
versity of Michigan. 

The Institute of International Education }e- 
comes a constituent member of the council, and 
is recognized by the council as the ageney for 
the administration and development of inter- 
national relationships; making individual con- 
tracts, arranging for exchanges and publishing 
information. The institute proposes changing 
the method of election of its trustees so that tly 
board shall gradually become directly repre- 
sentative of the various cooperating organi- 
zations. 

Instead of separate appeals for support by 
these organizations, one appeal will be issued 
by the council, and an equitable proportion o! 
the total funds received will be applied towar! 
the maintenance of the present headquarters 0: 
the union abroad. The American Associatio: 
of University Women will coordinate its inter- 
national work with that of the institute 
means of a liaison officer. 

On the basis of this plan of coordination, tl 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has w- 
dertaken to support the work of the coune!! 
abroad, with special provision for the mainte- 
nance of the union headquarters; the Carnegie 
Corporation is making similar provision tor the 
Institute of International Education and its ¢o- 
ordination with the American Association 0! 
University Women. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

Proressor CuHartes M. Anprews, of Yali 

University, elected first vice-president of tl 

American Historical Association, is now acting 
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cident following the death of Woodrow Wil- 


ho was elected to the presidency of the 
tion at the Columbus meeting. 


recognition of the election of Arvie Eldred, 
»erintendent of schools at Troy, as president 
‘the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
-timonial dinner has been given at the Troy 


Hich School. Those in attendance included 250 

hers of Troy, representatives of the depart- 

+ and of the association. Among those who 

oke was Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant com- 
sioner for elementary education. 


Cuartes W. Srone, head of the Boston pri- 
vate school that bears his name, was the guest 

a dinner which the Stone School Alumni 
Association gave at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 

Mareh 1, to commemorate his fiftieth year ot 
teaching and the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the school. About two hundred 
men were present. It was stated that $2,600 has 
heen raised towards the fund to establish the 
Charles Wellington Stone Scholarship at Har- 


vard University. 


De. CuarLtes H. Jupp, director of the school 

education in the University of Chicago, Dr. 
\. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, and Jesse 
Hi. Newlon, superintendent of city schools at 
Denver, Colo., will be the principal speakers 
during the annual Schoolmen’s Week at the 
University of Minnesota from April 14 to 19. 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the College of Eduea- 

m, also has called the first annual meeting of 
the newly-formed Minnesota Society for the 
Study of Education to be held during the week. 
Principal subjects to be considered are, “The 
problems of budget-making for schools in the 
state” and “The results of ability group classi- 

ation in the grades.” In conjunction with 
Schoolmen’s Week there will be the annual 
meetings of the superintendents’ and principals’ 
sections of the Minnesota Education Association. 


Joux W. Hopkins, for 27 years superinten- 


+ 


sent ot the Galveston, Texas, publie schools, 


} 


s resigned to enter business in Galveston. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. F. KimBauu, of Dallas, 
Tex., has announced his resignation, to take et- 
t at the close of the school year. Mr. Kim- 
ball will be sueeeeded by Mr. N. R. Crozier, 


16 


assistant superintendent of schools. 


FraNK M. SHELTON, for the last eight years 
superintendent of schools at Elyria, Ohio, has 
been elected head of the school system at 
Springfield, succeeding George MeCord, re 
signed. 


EpGak Martin has been appointed super 
vising architect for the board of education of 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Martin is a member of the 
architectural firm of Schmidt, Gardner and 
Martin. He will receive a salary of $10,000 a 


vear. 


OrvaL T. BuTLer has been elected superin 
tendent of schools for the first district of 
Chemung County, N. Y., to sueceed the late 
C. W. Vandergrift. Mr. Butler has been prin- 
cipal of the Horseheads High School for 13 
years. He will continue as principal until his 
successor is elected. 


ProressoR Eart Hvpe.son, professor of 
secondary education in the College of Education 
of the University of Minnesota, has been named 
temporary principal of University High School 
to serve for the spring quarter. He succeeds 
W. E. Johnson, who is retiring. C. M. Board- 
man, principal of West High School, Minne 
apolis, has been elected principal of the Uni 
versity High School to begin his duties next fall. 


" W. F. Lusk, head of the department of agri 

cultural education, of the Mississippi College 
and Experiment Station, has resigned to en 
gage in farming and has been succeeded by 
D. G. Martin. 


Georce T. Breen, a graduate of Holy Cross 
College, has been appointed chief registrar in 
the bureau of education of the National Catholie 
Welfare Council, Washington, D. C. 


Teacuers Couuece, Columbia University, an 
nounces the following appointments: Kathryn 
M. Long, assistant professor of education, State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla.; Cora M. Martin, professor of primary 
education and primary supervisor, El Paso 
Junior College and Publie Schools, El Paso, 
Tex.; C. C. Morehart, assistant professor of 
education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth Morris, assistant professor in psy 
chology and education, State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y. 


Tue trustees of Teachers College, at their 


od 
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meeting on February 14, approved the following 
promotions: Franklin W. A.M., 
L.H.D., from associate professor to protessor 
of education; Edward H. Reisner, Ph.D., from 
associate protessor to protessor ol education ; 
Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D., from associate protessor 
to professor of education; Paul R. Mort, A.M., 


Johnson, 


from associate to assistant professor of educa- 
tion; Charles H. Farnsworth, Mus. D., from as- 
sociate professor of school music to professor of 
musie Vulté, Ph.D., 


from assistant professor of household arts to 


education; Herman T. 
associate professor of household chemistry ; Lois 
C. Mossman, A.M., from instructor in practical 
arts education to assistant professor ot educa- 
tion; Peter W. Dykema, visiting professor of 
music education, with a seat in the Faculties of 
Education and Practical Arts. 

Wirn the change of the department of the 
history of art into the department of art at the 
University of Walter Sargent, pro- 
fessor of art education in the College of Educa- 


Chicago, 


tion, has been appointed professor of art. 


Dr. GeorGe N. Baver, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of mathematics at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

K. C. Heawp, chief of the gas and oil section 
of the United States Geological Survey, has been 
appointed associate professor of geology at Yale 
University, with assignment to the Sheffield 
Scientifie School. 

H. Fayette Weucu, of the School of For- 
estry of Syracuse University, has been ap- 


pointed by the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York director of the Rockwell 


Forestry Camp, near Tuxedo. The engagement 
of Mr. Welch marks the beginning of the de- 
velopment of a new line of Boy Scout camp 
work. Boys of 16 years and over will be sent 
to the Rockwell Camp for special training in 
camping, forestry, wooderaft and leadership. 


THE Illinois State Teachers’ Association has 
elected the following officers: President, O. L. 
Manchester, Normal; first vice-president, J. O. 
Marberry, Rockford; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Levina O’Neill, Mount Sterling; third 
president, Charles H. Root, Morris, Grundy 
county; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; 


Ws Be 


vice- 


member of the executive committee, 
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Morgan, Macomb. Robert C. Moore, ot Car 
ville, who has been secretary of the state as 


ciation for several years, was reelected to tha: 
position by the executive committee. 

Tue American Historical Association has a; 
the hist 
teaching in the schools: William FE. Lingel}; 


pointed following committee on 
Chairman, University of Pennsylvania; Hep, 
E. Bourne, Western Reserve University, 6) 
Gambrill, Teachers ( 

Columbia University; Daniel C. Knoy ; 
The Lincoln School, New York, N. Y.: Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, University of Iowa; Rolla ¥ 
Chicago; 


J. Montgomery 


Tryon, University of Eugene \ 
Violette, Louisiana State University; George F 
Zook, U. S. Bureau of Edueation, Washingt 


D. C. 


Pursuant to a motion unanimously earri: 
at the Conference on Illiteracy held in Wash 
ington from January 11 to 14, that the Com 
missioner of Education appoint a committe 
at least nine persons on course of study 
methods of instruction, the following hav: 
named: Charles M. Herlihy, state super 
Hon. A. B 


educat 


alien education, Boston, Mass.; 
Meredith, state commissioner of 
Hartford, Conn.; R. S. Ross, Americanizat 
secretary, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; H. J. Steel, superintendent of schools, 
Buhl, Minn.; Mrs, Cora Wilson Stewart, chair 
man, Illiteracy Commission, National Educat 
Association, Frankfort, Ky.; Miss Wil Lou 
Gray, supervisor adult schools, State Depart 
ment of Education, Columbia, S. C. 
Garland W. Powell, national director, Amer 
icanism Commission, American Legion, India: 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. John D. Sherman, Genera! 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chicago, |! 
Miss Florence C. Fox, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. The met 
Chicago, on February 26, during the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. It | 
meet again in Washington during the summer 
convention of the National Education Asso« 


2% aptall 


committee 


tion. 


PRESIDENT ErNeEsT Martin Hopkins, 
Dartmouth College, sailed for Europe, on M 
8, on an educational mission. He is undertak 
the trip in connection with the work of the Dart 
educational 


mouth committee on 


allied committees studying educational aims a 


poli \ 

















Js in this country and abroad. He will 

. in Europe for a month, returning to 
over during the latter part of April. 

teave of absence for 1924-1925 from Teach- 
College, Columbia University, has been 

| to the following members of the facul- 


sworth; for the winter session: Professor 
S. Hill; for the spring session: Profes- 
rs N. L. Engelhardt, Henry A. Ruger, William 
(. Bagley, E. W. Bagster-Collins, Grace A. Cor- 
. Willystine Goodsell, Mary S. Rose. 
Miss E. A. McC. Gamer, professor of psy- 
logy at Wellesley College, is on leave of 
senee for the second semester, making a tour 
European laboratories of psychology and 
psychiatrical elinies. She will represent the col- 
e on the oceasion of the celebration at the 
University of Kénigsberg of the two hundredth 
niversary of Emmanuel Kant’s birth. 


Miss Laura THORNBOROUGH, joint author of 

“Motion pictures in education,” will give a 
urse on visual aids in education in the summer 
hool of George Washington University. 


Prenmisroric culture in Mexico will be studied 
next summer by a group of students led by Dr. 
Byron Cummings, head of the department of 
archeology, University of Arizona, who will 
visit the City of Mexico to examine the pyramid 
ot Cuienileo, which is said to be more than 
10,000 years old. This pyramid was uncovered 
through the efforts of Professor Cummings, with 
the assistance of the Mexican government. 


Proressor M. M. McCoon, head of the soils 
department of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been given a leave of absence of four 
months which he will spend in Europe, study- 
ing agricultural conditions. 


Proressor J. B. Epmonson, inspector of 
schools of the University of Michigan, is spend- 
ing & semester’s leave of absence in the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Chicago. 

Wittiam Morris Hvenes, recently prime 
minister of Australia, will address University of 
lowa students on April 14. Mr. Hughes will 
also speak at a university round table confer- 
ence on the afternoon of April 15. 


Mrs. WINNIFRED CarBerry, field secretary of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


For the entire year: Professor Charles H. 
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Teacher Associations, will be the principal 
speaker at the parent-teacher sectional meeting 
of the educational conference to be conducted 
by the Ohio State Department of Education at 
Ohio State University on April 4. 

Proressor Ernest BurnuAM, of the Michi- 
gan Western State Normal School, will give an 
address at the meeting at Ames, Iowa, on April 
4, of the central division of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Speakers at the meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, to be held 
in Chicago on April 2, 3 and 4, will inelude 
President Burton, of the University of Chicago; 
Ben D. Wood, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Registrar F. L. Hutson, of Prince- 
ton University; Registrar A. G. Hall, of the 
University of Michigan; Dr. C. H. Judd, di- 
rector of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago; Dean K. C. Babcock, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dean Raymond Walters, of 
Swarthmore College, and Dean E. H. Wilkins, 
of the University of Chicago. 


Rosert F. Fircn, president elect of Hang- 
chow College, Hangchow, China, spent last week 
at Swarthmore College, studying administrative 
and departmental methods and student activi- 
ties for suggestions on his work in China. 
President Fitch was the founder of Ningpo 
College, and was later vice-president of Hang- 
chow College, from which he resigned to become 
general secretary of the Hangchow Inter- 
Chureh Council. He has done work for the 
National Geographic Society and Asia Maga- 
zine, including journeys of exploration and 
photographie work. 


Tue list of professors from other institutions 
who will teach at the Harvard Summer School 
of Arts and Sciences, to be held from July 7 
to August 16, includes Professor R. M. Alden, 
of the University of California, who taught at 
Swarthmore this year; Dr. Walter V. Bingham, 
professor of psychology at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Harlan C. Hines, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Calli- 
fornia, and Dr. A. S. Pease, professor of 
classics at the University of Illinois. 

Tue Institute of Lectures organized on the 
Harris Foundation at the University of Chicago 
for the promotion of a better understanding on 
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the part of American citizens of other peoples 
of the world, will be inaugurated at the univer- 
sity on June 25. Among the distinguished lee- 
turers from Europe who will take part in the 
program of the summer quarter will be Pro- 
fessor Herbert Krause, of the University of 
Koénigsberg ; 
the University of Ghent; Sir Valentine Chirol, 
formerly with the British Foreign Office, and 
Professor Ramsay Muir, of Manchester Univer- 
sity. They will discuss present conditions and 
policies of Europe. There will be in addition 
to the lectures a conference consisting of these 
lecturers, resident professors in the field of 
foreign relations, local business men, bankers, 
ete., interested in foreign relations, and, it is 
hoped, representatives of the State, Navy, War 
and other departments at Washington. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association will be held at 
Providence, R. I., from April 23 to 26, when the 
general subject will be “Religious education and 
the family.” The speakers include Dr. L. W. 


Crawford, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Miss Edna Dean Baker, president of 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Chicago; President I. A. Maurer, of Beloit Col- 
lege; Dean R. A. Kent, of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University, and Helen E. 
Mummery, of the School of Religious Education, 


Boston University. 


THE annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held in Minneapolis 
from May 5 to 9. The union is affiliated with 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and the National Council of Primary 
Education. It also cooperates with the National 
One of its main objects 
is to cooperate with the Bureau of Education in 


Washington for the establishment of kinder- 


Education Association. 


gartens and to maintain high standards in the 
education of young children. 


REPRESENTATIVES of twenty Latin American 
countries will visit the United States for three 
weeks this summer as guests of the Highway 
Education Board of which Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States commissioner of education, is 


chairman. The party will make a field study 


of American highways and highway transports. 


Professor Charles de Visscher, of 


Tue Colgate University debating tea; 
sail for England on May 3 to debate 
and university teams in England and \V 
Seven teams are on the schedule fo; 


weeks the team will be in England. 


GROUND has been broken for a & 


stadium at the University of Minnesot 


dresses were made by President L. D. ( 


Fred W. Luehring, director of athletics, 
Thomas F. Wallace. Mr. Wallace is pres 
of the Greater University Corporat 


alumni group which has conducted the «: 
to raise funds for and erect the stadiu 
playing field and seats will be ready for us 


October 25, 1924. 


By the will of the late Dr. Plimmon H. Dud . 
ley, formerly steel expert of the New York (¢; 
tral Railroad, the chief part of his estate is 
to Yale University for the establishment 
professorship “which shall be devoted 
search and instruction in connection 
history and development of the science of 
way service.” “The bequest is intended,” 
Dr. Dudley, “to aid further in the establishm 
on a permanent basis of ‘the Dudley chair, 
vice of railroads,’ provided by Lucy B. Dudk 
my late wife. . . . It is likewise my wish t 
Yale University shall accept contributions fr 
other individuals and corporations for the ber 
fit of the aforesaid professorship. I also ¢ 
pressly desire that the research work in wi 
I have been engaged for many years be « 
tinued and in particular the work in connect 
with the development and improvement of d 
signs of rails, roadbeds and cross ties.” 


Seneca Vocational School of Buffalo is t 
have a new building, a request of the board 
education for an appropriation of $500,000 hav- 

This 
institution is the second oldest vocational hig 
school in New York State. 


ing been approved by the common council 


} 


Tue names of the four State Normal 5: 
in Virginia were changed by legislative act, ! 
on February 13, Governor E. Lee Trinkle sig 
Senate Bill 121, which provided that thereatte! 
these schools should be known as State Te: 
Colleges. The four institutions are at Farm- | 


: ° , Deaderis 
ville, Harrisonburg, Radford and Fred 


hor 


burg. Three of them are already members 


the American Association of Teachers ‘ g 
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1 the fourth has made application for mem- 
bership. President S. P. Duke, of Harrison- 
burg, who was one of the leaders in the move- 
+ for change of name, found from a study 
* high-school graduates made last fall that 
ore than 2,000 of the 3,400 girl graduates of 

-pedited high sehools in Virginia had regis- 
‘ered in these four teacher-training institutions. 
\s it is estimated that only about 2,300 girl 
evraduates attend higher institutions altogether, 
this shows that approximately 85 per cent. of 
the girl graduates of Virginia’s accredited high 
«hools are continuing their work in the State 
Teachers Colleges of that state. 


a 


ry 
1€1 


New standards prescribed by the United 
States Bureau of Edueation for the higher in- 

itions of Oregon will go into effect in 1926. 
The date was postponed at the request of the 
state superintendent of publie instruction and 
representatives of the colleges and universities 
of the state. The new standards are substan- 
tially those adopted by the American Council 
of Education about two years ago. Oregon is 
the only state in the Union in which the Bureau 
of Edueation is authorized by law to accredit 
colleges and universities. The following institu- 
tions at present constitute the list of standard 
institutions in the state: University of Oregon, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Reed College, 
Willamette University, Pacifie University and 
Linfield College. 


Arrack on the Oregon law requiring attend- 
ance at publie schools has been made in the 
torm of an application for injunction brought 
by Hill Military Academy, of Portland, against 
Oregon state officers to prevent them from 
executing the law. The application was argued 
in the Federal court at Portland, and decision 
was taken under advisement. The law is 
scheduled to beeome effective on September 1, 
1926, 


UNDER a new system of examinations an- 
nounced at Wesleyan University by Dean Frank 
W. Nicholson, seniors of high standing will be 
excused from required attendance at classes. 
Each senior at the end of his fourth year will 
receive a general examination covering the 
studies in which he majored. Beginning with 
the year 1925, a senior with a grade of 85 per 
cent. or more, made in his junior year or during 
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his first three years, may take up advanced work 
under the direction and with the assistance of a 
professor in his department. Six or nine hours’ 
eredit will be given for this course and those 
taking it will be known as “Wilbur Fisk 
scholars.” As long as these scholars keep up 
the required average in their studies and give 
satisfactory evidence of their earnestness, they 
will not be required to account for absences 


from their classes. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FRENCH FROM THE FRENCH 


In a modest apartment at 6 rue Leneveux 
in the Latin quarter of Paris centers one of 
the most interesting and unique experiments 
in international commercial education yet at- 
tempted by an American university. Eight stu- 
dents of the University of Delaware—men 
especially selected for proficiency in book 
French and for general capability and integrity 
—report there daily to one of the Delaware 
professors, Mr. R. W. Kirkbride, whose ecard 
bears the legend “Directeur de la Section 
d’études a l’étranger de l’université de Delaware 
(Etats-Unis).” These eight men are still nomi- 
nally juniors of the Delaware institution though 
actually matriculated in various French institu- 
tions. In other words, they are taking their 
junior year of study abroad. 


Let Kirkbride explain the superior merits of 
his system from the point of view of practical 
foreign trade training—a subject which has 
been coming persistently to the fore in recent 
foreign trade conventions. 

“Why” argues he, 


should men wait until they graduate to spend 
a year abroad for the purpose of perfecting their 
language knowledge or of making trade contacts 
upon which to build an export or import career. 
Why not let the junior in college study his junior 
subjects in a foreign language in a foreign coun- 
try. On every hand, in the United States we hear 
men remark ‘‘ Well, there’s nothing like living in 
France to give you a real grasp of the French 
language.’’ And yet we cling to Main Street and 
our Fraser and Squair; and our export catalogues 
often give voluble evidence of the results. 

Our exporters often put foreigners into their 
foreign departments, largely on the theory that 
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ur Aigu or whatever in French student clubs or in g 
CAUSE he has such French fami! es, carefully selected 


on a by the director. The monthly rate 


mystic 1 


room and ma , average bet we 
$45.00. ] two American 
forced to 

To quote one 
ports: “The requirement t 
with French people is of 
portance. The student must 
stantly in the midst of French 
he will be compelled to speak Frer 
he can not speak English.” 
A glance around Kirkbride’s apar 


vinees the visitor that the direct 


} 
m aAaiso as 


f ' : good care not to make bookworm 
oreign usInNess i 

toward tin catleni “huit fils.” He knows too well what 
toware is collegia 


chance the bookworm has of m: 

In these days when educational institutions export salesman. There are arranged ir 
are concerned over the failure of business to fashion the files of correspondence 
absorb the increasing number of “foreign trade ican commercial institutions and 
graduates,” Delaware’s plan deserves more than in France in contact with which t 

a cursory glance on the part of both business men are being brought constantly in ord 


and university circles. Kirkbride, who spent they may be “au courant” with Americar 
two years in France laying the foundations ties in France. There are invitat 
for the foreign study work of Delaware, be- French institutions—catalogues of Frer 
lieves in the students themselves assuming the ing houses and manufacturers—guid: 
cost of foreign study, but through his own eare- places of national interest and refere: 
ful planning and owing partly to the exchange sources of French commercial inf 
rates, students are called upon to spend little There are the schedules of the Paris 
more than they would have to spend in Newark, for he believes in teaching the young mé 
Delaware—and that even though Newark is to wear their evening clothes properly e 
small enough to be spared the high living costs the meticulous confines of the “Opera.” 
of larger cities where sister institutions are you have to converse but a few minutes 
located. any one of the eight men to appre 
Theoretical schemes for the establishment of quickly they are getting a ready knowledg 
huge scholarship funds for the interchange of the many phases of international life— 
commercial students not only fail to get the cial, political, literary, musical, scientific, 
backing of business men, but also mislead the @ knowledge of which marks the sue 
student. A little training in the careful hus- international trader under whateve1 
banding of his own schooling moneys will eall he finds himself. Visits are made 
into play traits which will later make or break banks, industrial plants, trading houses, 
him as the disburser of other people’s money in ship companies—all the factors wl 
foreign lands. tribute to French overseas trade. Whethet 
The Delaware plan costs the student every- student determines when he returns 
thing included, for the school year, in the United States to launch forth in foreign 
neighborhood of one thousand dollars—money work or whether he chooses to regard his 
which is paid to the students only as they abroad as the rounding out of a good 
actually need it by the director at 6 rue education, he doesn’t come back without a 
Leneveux. Thus the night life of Montmartre sympathetic feeling toward the fratert 
doesn’t blast the educational hopes of some fond exporters and importers who do the nati 
parent back in the states. The men are billeted international trade. 
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returns to take his last year at 

a keener appreciation of his 

and I venture to say with a very 

tus among the other men of the 

[It is rumored that Delaware 
plan of expanding this foreign 
ther countries, especially the Latin- 
eountries to the south. Much eredit 
oresight and conviction is due the 
the University of Delaware—espe- 
e industrial and trading geniuses of 
n who have made the state known in 
ers of the world. And Kirkbride wins 
ng that rare group of men who con- 


old plan and persist until they see it in 


Epwarp L. BACHER 


CERTIFICATES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 


ing TEACHING FOREIGN 
that LANGUAGES 
\r the January meeting of the Board of 


the University of the State of New 

State Department of Edueation) it 

d: “After September 1926 no ecertifi- 

by the state will be considered com- 

d for the teaching of the modern 

anguages unless it is supplemented by 

certification by the department that 

teacher possessing the license has passed the 

n examination for credit for oral work in 

German, Spanish or Italian, or has 
exempted from it.” 

is, finally, after an agitation covering a 

| of more than a decade, the State Depart- 

Education has approved, for the mod 

reign languages, a policy of “subject 

‘and has cleared the way for the giving 

oral examination to both teachers and 

er pupils. It is confidently expected that, 

sinning with the regents examinations, June, 

-‘, the regents examinations in elementary, 

ediate and advanced French, German, 

will be comprehensive written and 

oral and aural) examinations, in prac- 

conformity with the recommendations 

by a special syllabus committee appointed 


1999 


-), composed of the state inspector in 


ern languages, Professor LeRoy Jones 


ector of admissions, Columbia University), 








Professor Bagster ( ollins, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, and Dr. Charles H. Hol 
warth, director of modern languages, Rochester, 
New York. It is likely that the committee will 
again be called together to decide upon some 
practical way to administer the oral (aural and 
oral) examinations designed as integral parts 
of the final state examinations for pupils in 
the various courses, 

Is it too much to hope, now, that the colleges 
and universities and the College Entrance 
Board, may seriously consider the taking of 
similar action in the near future? (Some col- 
leges, it is true, have had “aural and oral” ex- 
aminations: Columbia, Cornell, Princeton). 
Thus one of the greatest criticisms against our 
examination system will be eliminated for all 
time. 

The New York State examinations for teach- 
ers and prospective teachers are offered twice 
a year (in October and in March). They are 
held in all schools and colleges from which 
applications have been received at least two 
weeks previous to the scheduled date of the ex- 
amination. This enables seniors in college, who 
may contemplate teaching in New York state, 
to qualify for their license in the spring of the 
year of their graduation. If they accept ap 
pointment in New York state their examination 
will be completed in their school (that is, oral 
examination and teaching tests). 

It is possible that the same privilege may be 
extended to the various summer schools (begin 
ning with the summer of 1923), so that teachers 
may know definitely that they have, or have not, 
the right to contract for service in the high 
schools of the state, before accepting appoint 
ment or beginning service. 

A word as to the character of the written 
examinations for teachers. They are designed 
purely and simply to test the candidate’s inde- 
pendent command of the language (independ 


ent command, as distinguished from “canned” 
French, German, Spanish); history, literature, 
philology, methodology have no part in them. 
For French, a knowledge of phonetics (system 
of the International Phonetie Association) is 
practically obligatory. 
WituiaM R. Price 
STATE SUPERVISOR OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

Tue policy of the new government in educa- 

tion, indicated in Mr. Trevelyan’s recent answers 


in the House of Commons, is fully set out in 


Circular 1,325, which we publish to-day. It is 


a remarkable document, tor it approaches the 
whole question of national education from a new 
and unexpected side. The method of approach 
is, indeed, obvious enough, but it implies an am- 
bition that has not recently been manifested by 
any government. There are two ways of deal- 
ing with large complex questions. The first is 
to lay down general principles and to declare 
that those principles can be applied and will be 
applied by someone at some time in the next ten 
or twenty years. The other method is to assume 
the existence of general principles and to de- 
clare that those principles will never be applied 
unless the material that they are intended to 
govern is so presented as to make the applica- 
tion of the principles possible. If the latter 
method is adopted, someone must have the 
courage to say to the Board of Education and 
to local education authorities—it is your busi- 
ness to get the material ready. That the mate- 
rial is not ready for a graded system of educa- 
tion open to every child irrespective of social 
position or parental income is plain enough. 
How can it be, when there is no internal organi- 
zation of the elementary schools by which the 
upper standards are made places of inevitable 
transition into higher secondary schools? How 
can it be, when the elementary school classes are 
crowded out of all reasonable possibility of in- 
dividual attention and in many eases these huge 
classes are taught by teachers who have had no 
definite training? The principles of the Acts of 
1902 and 1918 are excellent, but the material is 
not arranged, or grouped, or organized, so as 
to make it possible for the ideas that Lord Bal- 
four laid down more than twenty years ago to 
operate. Who, then, is going to face the Board 
of Education and the local authorities and in- 
sist upon the preparation of the material— 
namely, six million school children—in such a 
form as to create a really national system of edu- 
eation? Cireular 1,325 seems to indicate that 
the new president of the board intends to under- 
take this hereulean task. 

The cireular begins by recording that the 


board so long ago as 1909 pressed fi 
tion in the size of classes, and that i 
years that have elapsed “general pr 
been disappointing.” The board, 
not stimulated that general progress j 
ner that the circular of 1909 seemed t 
It is useless to look back, for the lo 
ties to blame the board, and the boa: 
the local authorities. The facts and t} 
alter the facts are all we need to « 
1921-22 there were in England 
151,575 classes, and of these 28,058 ¢ 
sisted of over 50 and under 60 childré 
40,203 each consisted of over 40 and 


} 


children. Such a position makes it cl 


there can be no national system of ed 


under current conditions. In the pres 
cumstances a child of real ability | 
chance of coming through to the w 
is true that the position is made 
scholarship system, which involves th 


of very young children and the ex 


} 


elementary schools as cramming establis 


The children who get through to the s 
schools by way of this scholarship 
not always the pick of the elementar 
In many cases they are the despair ot 
ondary schools. But the scholarship 
itself a policy of despair in the face 
classes with no possibility of that i 
attention which alone can _ produce 


upper standards. In all these cirew 


the circular declares that “a determined 


must now be made to reduce the size « 


large classes.” The board as soon as 


‘ 


will “substitute a considerably lower figm 


60 on the register as the maximum su 


class under Article 14 of the Code,” and 


within a few years to bring this maximu 


to 50. They look for the elimination wit! 


coming financial year of classes approac! 


while the present objective should be 40) 


register) in the ease of standards that tak 


dren during the last three years of scho 


The cireular calls for the immediate co! 


tion by the local authorities of these qu 


and the board is evidently going to 


local action. 


The stock objections will no doubt be t 


the supply of teachers and the suppl) 


able accommodation. The circular de: 
specifically with these questions, and in a! 


ner that will rejoice the hearts of tho 
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is a profession, The ecir- 
ts out that “there are a large number 
alified teachers out of employment 
immediately be utilized to effect re- 
the size of classes. The new presi- 

e board has, indeed, no taste for un- 
half-trained teachers. The present 
ise of “uncertificated teachers” for the 
arge classes is roundly condemned, 

vy, from the wording of the cireular, 

| authorities do not act in the matter 

rd will act, and restrict the size of a 
vyhich such a teacher may be attached. 
revelyan has already intimated in Parlia- 
t he will render illegal the appoint- 
rban areas of unqualified women teach- 
This 


is repeated in the new circular, and in 


children under six years of age. 


stances we presume that no more such 


tments will be made in London or else- 


iestion of school buildings is dealt with 
ess drastie fashion. The local authori- 
have “to consider very thoroughly 
|| that is possible has yet been done in 
of reorganization of departments a d 
tion of children between schools so as 
» that the best use is made of all exist- 
mmodation that is suitable. Every one 
hat this has not been done, and, in some 

at any rate, the fault lies with the Board 
Education itself, which has felt bound to de- 
chemes providing for such reorganization. 
iar further points out that, where new 

or alteration of existing buildings 

be required, the local authority should 

ler whether “the solution of the problem 
ld not be facilitated” by providing for “ad- 
ed instruction” for elder children by means 
central schools or “reorganization of schools 
e basis of junior and senior departments” 
other words, by adopting the scheme so 


g advocated in these columns.—The Times 


‘ucational Supplement. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
Moral Growth. By Henry 
NevMann, New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
1923. pp. 383. 


tucation§ for 


THERE is general agreement among educators 


that “character” is one of the major objectives 
of education; but there is no general agreement 
the Among the 
general aims of the school as formulated by the 
Second 


as to meaning of character. 


Commission on the Reorganization of 
ary Education, occurs “ethical character.” As 
to the nature of this product and as to the 
means by which it is to be educed, cultivated or 
inculeated, we are told very little indeed. From 
most of the writings on the subject, however, a 
person ignorant enough to be without prejudice 
would be warranted in drawing the inference 
that character is a_ certain 
wherein the 
somehow enabled to do the right thing at the 


state of grace 


beneficiary (or incumbent?) is 
right time, and more particularly, to avoid the 
Character is 
like 
the accomplishments of a finishing school. It 
that 
through external guidance or compulsion, with 


wrong or reprehensible thing. 
represented to us as something finished 
is a set of habits have been acquired 
relation to a limited number of definite types 
of situations that people have to meet. Per- 
haps not all of this is in the minds of all the 
educators who have discoursed upon character 
training; but much of it has undoubtedly been 
in the minds of most of them. 

Now the very title of Dr. Neumann’s book is 
a repudiation of any such static conception of 
character and of morals. It suggests to many 
the very antithesis of what they would consider 
essential to morality, namely, fixity. Perhaps 
they would prefer to call it stability, and to 
stability we can take no exception; there is 
nevertheless a fundamental conflict between a 
traditional and static conception of the aim of 
moral training, and a growing or dynamic con 
ception. In an age that prides itself on its 
progress, or at least on its go, we need to be 
reminded that we have not yet generalized our 
theories of growth and evolution to include the 
essential values. Dr. 
“Think only how many college graduates would 


be ashamed to be seen driving 1920 models of 


Neumann reminds us: 


automobiles in 1923 but are quite willing to live 
on the political and social outlooks of 1820 and 
earlier.” 

This gives us a point of view that progressive 
educators have long accepted as regards many 
problems in education; if we have not applied 
the obvious fact that things do move to morals, 
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been too ness, 
of new rr ler ! ler new cond 
‘ous ob iationalism, which needs to be « 
leory and the spirit of service in peace time 
found further of classical eulture which needs 
yetween morals diffused to all levels of educat 
domination of veying the disparagement implied 
have in this’. tional exclusiveness. “ 
ns, com tribution of modern science 
jealousy that science (person 
ional system pose of our discussion) might 
opportunity -ontribute to reach itself, invade provinces 
beyond a vague approval of long to others—for example, 
disapproval of the wicked. unduly influence or obstruct the 
conditions, this limitation must “those ideals which give our \ 
‘lent good and evil, in the society beyond the best that experi 


; - +} 


10 longer apply (or at least their encountered.” It may suffice for the 
is not apparent to all on the sur- say that it all depends upon one’ 
a new psychology finds motivations with seience and scientists: in 
desirable conduct in elements of (XIII Moral Values in 
f 


that have nothing to do with the treatment of science 


mann has given much thought 


; book is divided sharply into three parts. and missed many salient features. 


“The ethical implications of demoeracy,” The chapter on “The demand 
discusses the spiritual meaning of freedom and fitness” contains an excellent crit 
ty, and the spiritual ideal. We must de- current tendencies in education; 
ore and more upon teachers to enlighten particular value to teachers 
veneration as to the tawdriness and the conflict between their own id 
y of our national slogans as restricted purpose of the school and the pra 
commonly to the negative and the material as- of adjusting individual pupils t 
pects of human relations. Freedom means more program as well as of meetin; 
than being “left alone” to make a fortune at demands of the “taxpayer” 
the expense of others; and equality means more ber of Commerce in disguise. 
than giving the other person the same opportu- pragmatist criticism’? seems 
nity to take a chance in a business gamble. In be an attempt to reconcile an ey 
emphasizing our mutual obligations to help one losophy with an absolutist mora 
another realize the highest spiritual develop- largely superfluous; we have here p1 
ment and expression, there is perhaps a hint of purely academic conflict that will | 
self-sacrificing “altruism” that spells futility. redefinitions. 
If each of us is to restrain himself always and What may be call 
every where so as to let the others go first, or the book, Ill “The resoure 
if each of us has nothing ay except to morrow,” consists of 
stimulate adequate self expression on the part activities, direct ethical 
of others, there will be little going and little ues in the various stu 
expressing. On the other hand, our educators promptings, the power of 
can not too frequently be reminded of the urgent education, and the teacher. The 
need to make our young people assimilate the chapters suggest treatment 
concept that human beings are to be treated as the book each chapter is followed by 
worthy ends, and not as instruments for private of questions designed to provoke 
exploitation. further inquiry, and a selected readi 
Part II, “Contributions to American ideals,” further study. There are occasior 


considers the Puritan offering of moral earnest- referring to opinions and authorities; 








tuations that help the reader to 
essential fluidity of the problems 
Although the book is constructed as 
xt-book, the individual teacher of 
rade will find it worth reading; and 
will benefit in proportion as its 
ke their own the practical and 
rrestions that it offers. 


Bens. C. GRUENBERG 


sical Freedom. By Cievia DvEL 
M.D., associate protessor ol per- 
riene and medical adviser of women, 


University. The Women’s Press, 


York, 1923. $1.00. 


ling with women—their health, 
eir duties—are already so numer- 


rst glance, it might seem impossible 


d still be room for another. <A read 
‘Woman’s Physical Freedom,” however, 
its author has found a field as yet 
red. In a diseussion of the health 

e has turned her attention actually 

ot to ill-health, so that her volume 

rve as a handbook for the normal 


on the retention of physical well- 


sions and directions are concise and 
rded, covering matters of dress, diet, 
ter-drinking. The most striking 
the book is that dealing with the ques- 
lic incapacity—that bugbear which 
has turned many women aside from 
s they would otherwise have chosen. 
isions here are based “on the stud 
2.000 women during 12,000 me 
and are conclusions highly e 

to women who look forward to e 
requiring thirty days of activity out 
th. The decrease in amount of i 
resulting from the passing of the corset 
vide dragging skirt and the adoption ol 
le habits in exercise and dress; the fur 
tonishing decrease following the use ot 
exercises for the strengthening of the 
| muscles shows convincingly to a 
ho gives the book careful study the 
basis for the writer’s hopeful assertio1 
reword—an assertion which is the key- 


the book: “The time has passed when a 
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woman may rest on her traditional periodic in- 
capacity . . . the world recognizes that the 
woman may be racially fit and at the same time 


hi conomiecally efficient.” 


Epity R. MirrreLees 
REPORTS 
SELECTIVE ADMISSION TO THE COL- 


LEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


AN announcement has been made by the Uni 
versity of Chicago of the basis of selective ad- 
mission trom secondary schools to the colleges 
of the university, which is to become effective 
next autumn. It is required, according to the 
statement of Examiner Walter A. Payne, that 
applications should be filed in the examiner’s 
office not later than April 1. 

Admission to the colleges will be based upon 
the evidence as a whole including 


(] Fifteen units of hiah-school work which in 
quantity and quality cover requirements published 
in detail in bulletins of information of the col 


leges furnished upon appl 


(2) Character and promise as indicated in in 


eation, 


formation furnished by the student and the school. 

(3) Health record: <An_ acceptable health 
certificate. 

This action was taken by unanimous vote of 
the college faculties last October, following a 
study made by a committee appointed by the 
president of the university in February, 1923, 
dealing with the problem of selective adn 
There follows a summary of the official 


ment regarding the new selective plar 


The University of Chicago, in common with 
other institutions for higher « it ! 


foreed to consider the problems presente | by the 


recent rapid growth in the number of pup 


ing admission to college. The resources and equip 
ment, material and instructional, of the colleges 
have not kept pace with this growth. Clos re 


lated to and probably an outgrowth of this is the 


problem presented by that element of the student 
body which, under existing conditions, is a t 
certain to fail. 

The university believes that it is possible to 
save students a great deal of energy, and ty 
much waste, if it can establish such re s with 
high schools that all students sh know in ad 
vance the aims of the colleges of the university 
in accepting students. For example, if a student 
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wants applied agriculture, he should not come to and the history of admissions in 
the university. It is somewhat less obvious, but Chicago and the subsequent st: 
equally true, that the university can not give the of students over a period of 
desired opportunity to a student who is chiefly acted into legislation by unanim« 
interested in social affairs and intends to do just college faculties, October 30, 1923. 
Believing that environment, hs 


as little as possible in intellectual lines while in 


college. The university believes that a closer con- ness, and personal characteristics ar 
tact with the schools and with students before in estimating a pupil’s promise of 
they enter will be advantageous to all concerned, future usefulness, reports calculated t 
and will prevent the disappointments and wastage these facts are sought from the 
which result when students get into an institution school authorities, and other sources 
where they do not belong. evidence as a whole, it should be | 
A study made of the records of 57,891 freshmen cover in advance an appreciable num 
admitted to 107 standard colleges and universities included in the 13.7 per cent. loss ref 
in the year 1920-21 reveals that 18,570, or 32 per above, and others whose purposes ar 
cent., of these students remained one year or less of character will almost surely make ther 
in the institutions which they entered as freshmen, able members of the college community 
In the absence of accurate data showing the num- This information, however, will not 
ber of these students who withdrew from college value in determining who shall and wl 
with satisfactory records for the purpose of enter- go to college, but will be of far wider 
ing elsewhere or for other good reason, it was esti- greater value as a means of introducing 
mated that 20 per cent., or 11,578, were ‘‘lost on cepted candidate to his dean as an indiy 
account of partial or absolute failure in studies.’’ personal characteristics and powers, th 
Due to such efforts as have been made by co- ment and direction of which will definit 
operating schools and the university to bring to ence his chances of success. The individual w 
this institution only such students as are fitted by have to be discovered anew because hi . 
intellectual preparation and seriousness of purpose ferred from one school community to 
to the aims of the colleges, the percentage of fail- Advised and directed in the light of this 
ures in the freshman class in the University of ance with his history, hopes, plans ar 
Chicago is apparently not so high as in the 107 qualities, each pupil, not only the medioer 
colleges studied. Of the freshman students ad- to a greater extent, the good and superior » 
mitted to the university in the year 1922-23, ap- mount to higher levels than is possible wit! 
proximately 12.2 per cent. were dismissed for poor systematic guidance. 
work during or at the end of their first year, while This is not a plan to reduce numbers 
1.5 per cent. withdrew while on probation because reduce the burdens of university officers of 
of unsatisfactory work: a total loss of 13.7 per tion and administration. Its purpose is 
cent. An additional 13.2 per cent. were on pro- duce a superior student body. The pres 
bation at the end of their freshman year on the university has recently said: 
account of unsatisfactory work. Thus the records ‘*We shall set no arbitrary limits t 
of 26.9 per cent. of the freshman class were suffi pansion, either in respect to the number 


ciently unsatisfactory to result in disciplinary students or of our departments of work, 
action. have absolutely foresworn all ambition 
In view of these and other equally significant ness. . . . Our deepest interest will 
facts, the president of the university, on request in men.’’ 
of the faculties, appointed a committee in Feb- ‘*Mass education’’ will give way to ‘‘ 
ruary, 1923, to study the problem of admission education.’’ The university is committe 
to the colleges, and to report to the faculties policy of more detailed attention to 
requisite administrative details for carrying into needs, and has doubled the number of 
effect the principle of ‘‘selective admission and _ the colleges—student advisers—in order t! 
selective retention of students.’’ student may receive individual attentio 
The report of this committee on the first of its advised according to his own needs, qu 
problems, ‘‘selective admissions,’’ submitted after interests, in so far as these are consistent wit 
months of study involving frequent conferences aims and methods of the colleges of the 
with heads of departments and other members of Is it not the joint task of the seco 
the faculties of the university, and with principals and the colleges in their interdepende! 
of cooperating secondary schools, a canvass of the to provide the wisest direction of the 


‘ ’ 


methods of admission followed in other institutions in the judgment of Mr. Flexner, ‘‘ai! 








the end that there may be developed 
te student body well trained, and 


” 
irpose’’? 


, 3 

a ty appreciates the suggestions which 

m the principals of its cooperating 

. s, and has embodied them, in so far as 

f , n the plan adopted. Other modifica 

8s ' ; made from time to time. The uni- 

9 . ' fidently looks forward to a still closer 

mpathetie cooperation in the deyelop- 

g movement, the aim of which is the 

lis good to each member of its student 

eo tha whose progress the schools and the uni 
‘red + 3 ve a mutual interest. 


routine of selective admissions includes 

ssion of preliminary papers to the 
y examiner’s office at least six months 
the date on which admission is sought; 


resentation of the following: 


* 
‘ 


required: 
From school authorities: 
1) Complete scholastic record to the 
date of application. 
2) Evidence of personal qualities. 
While it is inadvisable for the uni- 
versity to canvass personal qualities 
through the use of formal rating 
blanks in connection with admission, 
it is highly desirable that rating of 
“ thie such qualities be secured from school 
files wherever available. 

= (3) Psychological test score when avail- 
able. 
4) Appraisal by the high school prin- 
oat of cipal. 

5) Appraisal by teachers who know 
= the candidate well. 
¢ our (b) From the applicant for admission: 
Personal history. 


» hide ‘) From the family physician: 

Report to the university health officer. 
Final certificates: 
timat |) A certificate of graduation from an ap- 
to the proved secondary school accompanied by the scho- 
ividua stic record for the period of school attendance 
ans il not covered by the preliminary report; or a state- 
t each ment certifying the satisfactory passing of the 


ind | utrance examinations of the University of Chi 
f 


go is filed with the university examiner at least 
th the ten days before the date on which admission is 


schools ~) A certificate of examination and approval 
ssued by the university health officer is filed with 


y now tl } ver 


rsity examiner. 
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THE MEMORY VALUE OF CHARTS IN 
COLLEGE LECTURE COURSES! 


ILLUSTRATIONS are generally conceded to be 
desirable psychologically in text-books, espe- 
cially where they will serve to clarify concepts 
or to aid in remembering desired facts. The 
blackboard diagram or the carefully drawn 
chart are the illustrations of the class lecture. 
The use of strikingly drawn charts undoubtedly 
adds interest to a lecture presentation. This is 
difficult to measure, however. The memory 
value of charts can be determined somewhat 
readily. It is the purpose of this report to de- 
scribe the method used and the results obtained 
in a short study of the memory value of charts 
in connection with class lectures. 

Two classes, each with an attendance of about 
30, were used as subjects. One class, in social 
psychology, met at 8 A. M.; the other, in ap- 
plied psychology, met at 3 P. M. Both classes 
met on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Both 
classes had taken up in some detail certain psy- 
chological problems of industry. 

Lectures were prepared on reports of the 
British Industrial Fatigue Research Board. A 


lecture on the “Report of influence of hours of 


work and ventilation on the output in tinplate 
manufacture,” was prepared by Mr. Hoitsma. 
Mr. Brokaw prepared a lecture on the “Report 
on the speed of adaptation to altered hours of 
work.” No new material was presented in 
these lectures. They were typewritten in detail 
and prepared with reference to length, so that 
40 minutes was required to read them. Betore 
these lectures were used in the experiment each 
experimenter had practically memorized his ma- 
terial so that it could be presented verbatim from 
the typewritten copy and with a minimum o! 
reference to the copy. Another purpose back 
of this practice in the lecture to be delivered 


1As from the University of Wyoming. Ac 
knowledgment should be made of the assistance 
received from Mr. A. Willard Brokaw and Mr. 
Ralph Hoitsma, who presented the material in lee 


ture form before the students. 
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it charts, especially in dela 
consideration otf the 

this difference is not n e: 
We must conclude that 
sentation, without 
‘ts, without Spoke 
wings, no advantage is gained | 
rts, This is probably somew hat 
actual value of charts in thems: 


‘ily they help greatly in the pres 
» material. But when the } 
is ke pt the same there is no ad 
as the result of the use of ¢ 
likely be that the charts az 
in situations such as used 
Many of the students wer 
ing the charts when the 
tening 
in the data since there is n 
ence between the points remember 
charted when the charts were used 
were not used. 
f for one lecture the type. 
conclusion of each lect mimeo- been closely followed, while the o 
graphed quiz sheets were passed around and consisted mainly in the diseussion o1 
the replies promptly filled in. These were the the same material the findings wo1 


records for immediate recall. Exactly one week have been different. But keeping thi 


later they were again quizzed the same presentation practically constant bri 


quiz sheet over the material. These gave the discernible differences. 
records for delayed reeall. The : age num- DonNAI 


ber of right responses on this qui li » been 








